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AFGHANISTAN. 30 Mar.—Pakistan. Kabul Radio reported tha 
twelve policemen and thirty-five demonstrators were injured during an 
anti-Pakistan demonstration in Kabul. The demonstrators were pro- 
testing against Pakistan’s decision to merge Pathan tribal areas on the 
north-west frontier into West Pakistan. 


ARGENTINA. 20 Mar.—Anti-Catholic Measure. The Government 
issued a decree giving a new list of holidays in which certain religious 
festivals were omitted altogether, others, such as Good Friday and 
Christmas Day, were relegated to the level of lesser holidays and 
described as non-working days, while Labour Day and certain political 
anniversaries were given first importance and styled national holidays. 

Provincial Election. Elections in the autonomous province of 
Misiones resulted in a sweeping success for the Peronistas who got 
54,051 votes against 20,390 for the Radicals, and 872 for the Com- 
munists. 

23 Mar.—Catholic Schools. The Minister of Education published 
a statement accusing some ninety Roman Catholic schools of defrauding 
the Government by obtaining, under false pretences, subsidies amount- 
ing to {4,127,458 pesos (more than £100,000). 


AUSTRALIA. 17 Mar.—Labour Party Split. The Labour Party 
federal conference (attended by a majority of nineteen delegates) 
instructed all State branches to withdraw oftcial recognition of the 
industrial groups. It also ordered the federal executive to examine the 
affairs of the New South Wales branch of the party. Conference dele- 
gates said that the federal executive would try when practicable to re- 
constitute the New South Wales branch along lines similar to those in 
Victoria—eliminate the Catholic Action elements and establish a 
majority of pro-Evatt delegates. 

18 Mar.—Labour Party: Malaya. The federal conference of the 
Labour Party, in resolutions passed on foreign policy, opposed the 
despatch of Australian troops to Malaya, on the ground that it would 
gravely injure Australian relations with her Asian neighbours while in 
no way helping to prevent aggression. It held that the emergency in 
Malaya should be ended by some form of agreement or amnesty. 

21 Mar.—Import Restrictions. Sir Arthur Fadden, acting Prime 
Minister, announcea that, because of the deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments, restrictions on non-dollar imports would be imposed from 1 April. 
Imports in category A (mainly essential items such as machinery and 
raw materials) would be reduced by 15 per cent to 85 per cent of the 
figure of the base year 1950-1; imports in category B (‘near essential 
to luxury’ goods) would be reduced by 20 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
base year figures. 

29 Mar.—Victorian Labour Party Split. The Victorian Labour 
Party executive expelled a federal member of Parliament and suspended 
twenty-five other party members, including seven federal members of 
Parliament and four State Cabinet Ministers, for a ‘deliberate and 
defiant challenge’ to the executive. 
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30 Mar.—Mr Cain’s Labour Government of Victoria State resigned 
in order to force out of office the four right-wing Ministers who had 
rebelled against the State Labour Party executive. 

The Governor asked Mr Cain to form a new Government. 

The right-wing Ministers and their supporters decided not to support 
the new Government, thus leaving Mr Cain with only twenty-six 
supporters in a House of sixty-five. 

Dr Evatt. Dr Evatt, leader of the Labour Party, lost his membership 
of the Canberra branch because his dues were not up to date. He thus 
ran the risk, through interruption of his membership, of not being 
eligible for endorsement as a Labour candidate at the next election. The 
split between his supporters and opponents in the branch prevented 
the calling of a meeting to approve his reinstatement. 


AUSTRIA. 20 Mar.—vU.S.S.R. Herr Raab, Federal Chancellor, 
appealed to the Soviet Union in a broadcast to state what guarantees 
it required to ensure Austria’s military neutrality and to give double 
security against another Anschluss, since the draft treaty already pro- 
hibited an Anschluss. He, himself, favoured a guarantee by the four 
Powers which ‘would ensure the inviolability of Austrian territory 
from all sides’. 

24 Mar.—Soviet invitation to Chancellor (see U.S.S.R.). 

29 Mar.—U.S.S.R. It was announced that Herr Raab, Chancellor, 
had accepted the Soviet invitation to talks on the question of an Austrian 
state treaty and would leave for Moscow on 11 April. 


BELGIUM. 23 Mar.—Schools Bill. Several hundred persons, mainly 
children from free Roman Catholic schools, joined in demonstrations 
in Brussels against the Government’s Bill on school subsidies. Several 
students were injured and about twenty arrested when police used 
truncheons to disperse the demonstrators. 

24 Mar.—Nearly a million Catholic school children ‘downed pens’ 
in a one-day protest strike, and further street battles broke out in 
Brussels and Mons. More than 6,000 students demonstrated in Louvain. 

In Parliament the Socialist-Liberal Government won a vote of 
confidence on the schools Bill by 113 votes to 88. The Communists sup- 
ported the Government. 

25 Mar.—The Government ordered road blocks to be erected 
around Brussels and banned special trains in which Roman Catholics 
had planned to travel to Brussels the following day for a protest demon- 
stration against the schools policy. 

26 Mar.—About 20,000 persons took part in demonstrations in 
Brussels in spite of a state of emergency proclaimed in the province of 
Brabant. Some clashes with the police and with Socialist counter- 
demonstrators occurred. 


BULGARIA. 17 Mar.—Agricultural Incentives. Sofia Radio an- 
nounced that the Ministry of Agriculture would distribute prizes in cash 
and kind to winners of a ‘social competition’ to increase crop yields. 
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BURMA. 25 Mar.—Rebels mined and looted a train about thirty miles 
west of Mandalay. At least thirty persons were killed and forty injured, 


CANADA. 17 Mar.—United States. Mr Dulles arrived in Ottawa op 
his first visit to Canada as Secretary of State. 

24 Mar.—Formosa. Mr Lester Pearson, Minister for Externa| 
Affairs, speaking in the House of Commons, said that Quemoy and 
Matsu islands were, in effect, part of the Chinese mainland and their 
strategic role would seem to be more important in the defence of the 
mainland against attack than in offensive action against Formosa and 
the Pescadores. There were honest differences of opinion between the 
allies. They could not all subscribe to all aspects of American policy in 
the area. They were certain, however, that the American policy was 
not intended to lead to conflict. Canada had accepted no commitment 
to share in the defence of Formosa or the coastal islands, or to intervene 
in any struggle between the two Chinese Governments for the posses- 
sion of the off-shore islands. Their obligations arose only out of their 
responsibilities as a member of the United Nations. They also thought 
that a distinction, politically and strategically, could be made between 
Formosa and the coastal islands. Canadian isolation from these ques- 
tions was almost impossible because of their concern with peace in 
general, their concern with United States policy from the consequences 
of which Canada as a North American country could not escape, and 
because of their concern with anything that weakened the western 
coalition. It would be impossible for either the United States or Canada 
to be neutral if the peopie of the other country were engaged in a major 
war in which their existence was at stake. That meant that Canada’s 
right to be neutral had been limited in the interest of Canadian security. 
It did not mean that whenever the United States was engaged in any 
kind of war Canada would be at war. 

25 Mar.—Italy. Signor Scelba and Signor Martino, the Italian 
Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, arrived in Ottawa for a two-day 
Visit. 


CHILE. 17 Mar.—Following a conference between President Ibaiiez 
and eight generals, it was announced that four of them, including 
General Enrique Franco, the Commander-in-Chief, had been placed on 
the retired list ‘at their own request’. General Araya Stiglich was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in his place. 

18 Mar.—Sefior Carlos Montero, Minister of the Interior, said that 
irresponsible people had engaged in sedition, spread false reports, and 
tried to seduce members of the armed forces. Congress should give the 
Government special powers to solve the problems which kept the 
country’s economy in a state of growing anarchy, causing a dispropor- 
tionate rise in the cost of living. 


CHINA (see also Formosa for Communist-Nationalist hostilities). 
25 Mar.—Korea. Peiping Radio announced that six more Chinese 
divisions were being withdrawn from North Korea (bringing to thirteen 
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the number officially reported to be on their way out since September 
1954)- : ; 

Espionage Trial. The independent Chinese press in Hong Kong 
said that after a public trial on 20 March eleven counter revolutionaries 
had been shot in Canton and fifteen others sentenced to long prison 
terms. All had been described as Nationalist agents. 

27 Mar.—Communist shelling of Little Quemoy Island (see Formosa). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 22 Mar.—Budget. The Finance Minister, Mr 
Duris, introduced the budget which provided for a defence expenditure 
of 10,430 m. crowns—an increase of one-third over the previous year 
' and 12°1 per cent of the cotal budget. Expenditure on agriculture was 
increased by one-fifth to 7,952 m. crowns. Mr Duris said that industry 
had developed rapidly but food production had not advanced from its 
pre-war level and was acting as a brake on the economy. The 1954 rise 
in living standards had not been accompanied by a corresponding rise 
in productivity in certain sectors, but the good results obtained showed 
that a further rapid growth in the economy was possible. 

29 Mar.—U.5S. claim for damages for shot down aircraft (see United 


States). 


DENMARK. 29 Mar.—Danish-German agreement on Danish minority 
in Schleswig-Holstein (see Germany). 


EGYPT. 17 Mar.—U.N. debate on Gaza incident (see United Nations, 
Security Council). 

18 Mar.—Border Incident. The Government protested to the 
mixed armistice commission concerning an incident in which they 
alleged that Israeli troops had shot two children who had accidentally 
crossed the demarcation line four miles south of Gaza. 

Border incident (see Israel). 

19 Mar.—Iraqi-Syrian communiqué (see /raq). 

It was announced that a meeting of the Prime Ministers of Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia, and Syria, arranged for 20 March, had been postponed. 

20 Mar.—The Negev. Major Salem, Minister of National Guidance, 
suggested to press correspondents that the Egyptian-Syrian pact and 
the Iraqi-Turkish pact might exist side by side. He also proposed that 
those parts of the Negev in Israeli hands should be transferred, under 
compulsion from the west, to Jordan. He said that Britain and the Uni- 
ted States were aware of Egypt’s ‘price’ for co-operation with the west. 

23 Mar.—Condemnation of Egypt for border incident (see Jsrael). 

Major Salem denied that he had said anything on 20 March to sug- 
gest that in certain circumstances Egypt might support the Iraqi- 
Turkish treaty or offer military co-operation with the west. 

26 Mar.—Israel. The army reported an Israeli attack on an Egyp- 
tian patrol along the Gaza strip. It said the patrol retaliated and an 
exchange of fire lasted ninety minutes. 

27 Mar.—Condemnation of Egypt for border incident (see /srael). 

30 Mar.—Border incidents (see /srael). 
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FINLAND. 26 Mar.—The eleven-day strike of Government employees 
ended after a compromise had been reached. It was estimated to have 
cost the country over 10,000 m. finmarks (about {15-5 m.). 


FORMOSA. 19 Mar.—The Nationalist Air Force claimed the sinking 
of a Communist gunboat off Fukien Province opposite Formosa. 

25 Mar.—The Defence Ministry announced a brief artillery ex- 
change with the Communists in the Amoy-Quemoy area. 

28 Mar.—The Defence Ministry announced that the Communists 
had twice shelled Little Quemoy Island on 27 March. 


FRANCE. 17 Mar.—Foreign Policy. M. Pinay, Foreign Minister, 
told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Assembly that the French, 
British, and United States Governments had agreed in principle to a 
three-Power conference on Indo-China which would study problems 
arising out of the Geneva agreements, in particular the evacuation of the 
Haiphong enclave and the application of the political provisions. On the 
dispute with Libya over the Fezzan, M. Pinay said France would not 
accept any solution which did not ensure the security of French Africa, 

Speaking of the Middle East situation vis-a-vis the Iraqi-Turkish 
and Egyptian-Syrian pacts, M. Pinay said that France’s chief considera- 
tion was the preservation of the existing balance of forces in the area. 

Lebanese and Syrian reports of French arms shipments to Israel (see 
Lebanon and Syria). 

Arms to Israel. The Foreign Ministry expressed astonishment at 
reports of Syrian dissatisfaction at French arms shipments to Israel, and 
stated that France continued to observe scrupulously the terms of the 
1950 tripartite declaration which bound the three western Powers to 
consult together on all arms deliveries to Middle Eastern countries and 
to limit deliveries so as not to disturb the existing balance of forces. 

18 Mar.—Saar Agreement. An interpellation by a Gaullist deputy, 
M. Vendroux, calling on the Government to explain the ‘dangerous 
contradiction’ between Dr Adenauer’s declarations and the Anglo- 
American guarantees in respect of the Saar, was defeated in the 
Assembly by 299 votes to 268. The Assembly then approved by 287 
votes to 282 the order of business proposed by the steering committee, 
under which the Council of Republic debate on the Paris agreements, 
arranged for the following week, would proceed without hindrance. 

M. Pinay told the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Council of the 
Republic that the recent visit to Paris of a member of the German 
Federal Government had given an opportunity of showing that Bonn 
was in complete agreement with Paris in considering that the Saar agree- 
ment should be applied in a spirit of understanding and co-operation 
and should result in the elimination of all argument. He said the 
Government was opposed to the re-opening of negotiations in regard to 
the interpretation of the agreement, and he revealed that he had just 
received a letter from Dr Adenauer making clear that, during the whole 
length of the statute and up to the peace treaty, freedom of political 
action (in the Saar) would be complete and any political action forbidden 
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which would be susceptible of attacking directly or indirectly the very 
principle of the statute, i.e. its smooth functioning, and internal peace 
in the Saar. 

Soviet Note on Paris agreements and the Franco-Soviet treaty (see 
U.S.S.R.). 

19 Mar.—Poujade Anti-tax Movement. M. Poujade, the leader of 
an anti-tax campaign, held a meeting of his supporters in Paris at which 
he called on shopkeepers to close their shops and organize demonstra- 
tions on 28 March—the day when the Government’s tax reform pro- 
posals would be debated. 

20 Mar.—Finance Bill. The National Assembly passed the Finance 
Bill by 392 votes to 211. During the debate M. Faure, Prime Minister, 
promised that before the debate of 28 March on tax reform he would 
table a Bill replacing the special law imposing penalties for opposition to 
tax inspection by one which ‘would treat the taxpayer as a human 
being’. As a result of this promise, right-wing deputies agreed to with- 
draw motions calling for the abrogation of the special law. 

21 Mar.—Anglo-French exchange re a four-Power conference (see 
Great Britain). 

Franco-Saar Protocol. French and Saar delegates signed in Paris a 
protocol covering the principal points to be taken up later at the nego- 
tiation of a full Franco—Saar economic convention. The main points of 
the protocol were: France and the Saar would form a monetary and 
customs union; French custom laws and indirect taxation would apply 
in the Saar; a Franco—Saar mixed committee would be set up to control 
credit and investment; Saar representatives would be present during 
the negotiation by France of commercial agreements; judicial power 
would be exercised by Saar courts. The two Governments stated that 
no divergence of principle existed between them. 

23 Mar.—Saar Agreement. The National Assembly decided by 
315 votes to 278 to postpone until 30 March the interpellation of a pro- 
Communist deputy, backed by fifty signatures, calling for discussion of 
the Saar agreement. 

Paris Agreements. The debate on the Paris agreements opened 
in the Council of the Republic. At the outset M. Faure made a declara- 
tion pledging the solidarity of his Cabinet and thereby secured the 
withdrawal of a ‘previous’ motion by a right-wing senator calling for 
assurances that the Cabinet was united. 

M. Debré, rapporteur of the foreign affairs committee, said the com- 
mittee’s doubts had been allayed by what M. Faure and M. Pinay had 
told them about the impossibility of seeking international negotiations 
if the Paris agreements were not passed. The committee had in fact 
rejected all amendments and delays but desired assurances that, in the 
interval between ratification and the depositing of the instruments of 
ratification, the Government would take measures to clarify divergencies 
in the interpretation of the Saar agreement. M. Debré also wanted 
assurances concerning negotiations for an arms pool agency and for 
extension of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The rapporteur for the Saar agreement, M. Pinton, asked for a 
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France (continued) 

specific clarification of the Saar agreement and for a clear agreement 
that the future European Commissioner for the Saar would in no way 
restrict the internal autonomy of the Saar Government. He also 
insisted that the Government should not deposit the instruments of 
ratification until they had cleared up the doubt about the validity of 
British and American promises of support for France on the Saar at the 
peace treaty. 

The rapporteur for the industrial production committee demanded 
that an agreement on the arms pool by members of the future Western 
European Union be made a condition for ratification. The rapporteur for 
the defence committee supported this demand but was opposed to any 
amendment to the treaty on the subject. 

24 Mar.—M. Faure intervened to reply to M. Pinchard, a deputy 
from Lorraine, who had protested that France was succumbing to 
pressure from her allies and who gave a strong warning against the 
dangers of rearming Germany. M. Faure denied that there had been 
foreign threats and expressed understanding of the allies’ impatience 
with French hesitations. He recalled that successive Governments and 
all parties had for five years agreed on the principle of German rearma- 
ment and declared that sovereignty could not be denied to Germany for 
ever. If France did not make friends with a democratic Germany they 
might have a totalitarian Germany with which no terms were possible. 
He believed that the arms controls provided for offered the best pros- 
pects for effective and sincere co-operation. As for negotiations with 
Russia, he asked how France could hope to secure these if she provoked 
a rupture with her allies, which a refusal to ratify the agreements would 
certainly provoke. 

Tunisia. Mr Masmoudi, Tunisian Minister of State, said in Paris 
that his Government had requested the French Government to restore 
full freedom of movement to Mr Habib Bourguiba, leader of the Neo- 
Destour movement. 

25 Mar.—Paris Agreements. During the continuation of the debate 
in the Council of the Republic M. Pinay, Foreign Minister, warned the 
Assembly that any delay would seem to those outside France the 
equivalent of outright rejection and would remove any chance of France 
taking part in future international discussions or of forwarding east- 
west negotiations. He argued that without British and American troops 
on the continent France would suffer the same fate as Czechoslovakia, 
and that atomic war demanded a forward defence and France must 
accept the consequences which included German rearmament. In any 
case, he asserted, Germany would be rearmed with or without French 
approval, and if without, the forward defence strategy would be 
abandoned for one of peripheral defence sacrificing France. 

M. Pinay laid stress on the need for solidarity inside N.A.T.O. and 
on the importance of allied support for France in North Africa. In 
regard to the arms pool, he told the Assembly that the Government 
had replaced the original French proposal for a joint production and 
purchasing programme by a new plan just submitted providing for 
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multilateral or bilateral agreements affecting specific materials and not 
the totality of all arms, and he announced that in a message he had 
received that morning Mr Dulles had promised ‘the closest American 
co-operation’ with any agency created within the framework of Western 
European Union. 

On Franco-German relations M. Pinay told the Council that Dr 
Adenauer had offered bilateral discussions on waterways along the 
frontier, and on the Saar he said there was no sense in further discus- 
sions about interpretations: the main thing was to get the European 
institutions working. The Franco-Saar economic agreement would 
ensure the continuation of the inclusion of the Saar within the French 
customs and monetary zones, and the putting into effect of the Saar 
agreement presupposed the conclusion of Franco-Saar economic co- 
operation and of a settlement of problems presented by the dispute 
concerning the ownership of the Volklingen steelworks. 

Speaking of east-west negotiations, M. Pinay said that the western 
Powers had throughout tried to negotiate but had learnt from their 
efforts that the Soviet aim was to divide the western allies and that 
Russia was only willing to negotiate when confronted with unity. 

27 Mar.—M. Faure read out a five-point declaration of the policy 
which the Government would follow after ratification: (1) Before the 
European institutions could be established the Franco-Saar convention 
on economic co-operation must first assure the Saar’s continued econo- 
mic and financial links with France, and the dispute on the ownership 
of the contested steelworks previously in German ownership must be 
settled in France’s favour. (2) The Government would continue work- 
ing for the arms pool, the ultimate aim of which would be ‘the creation 
of a European agency endowed with a common budget, with real powers 
in research and production and with the rights of sharing out foreign 
aid’. But the approach would be ‘undogmatic’, and the Government 
would be ready, pending the full achievement of its aim, to work out 
limited agreements on the specific items between members of the 
union. (3) The Government would press for new methods of arms 
control within the W.E.U. Council of Ministers. (This was in response 
to fears expressed by senators that the Germans might obtain hydrogen 
and atomic bombs.) (4) The Government expressed sympathy with 
criticisms of the inadequacies of the North Atlantic alliance, particu- 
larly the absence of a common western policy in the Mediterranean and 
North Africa; it would make proposals to affirm western unity where 
‘at present it seems insufficiently apparent’. (5) The Government 
would try to arrange as soon as possible an east-west conference on all 
problems ‘which it seems possible to resolve’. 

In his speech before this declaration M. Faure said he had already 
informed the British and United States Government of the French 
intention and had received replies ‘favourable in principle’ together 
with assurances that France would not be left out of east-west negotia- 
tions. 

Voting. Following M. Faure’s declaration a number of amendments 
were withdrawn by their authors and the four treaties were then all 
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France (continued) 

approved unconditionally. The voting was as follows: the treaty ending 
the Occupation Statute and establishing German sovereignty, 234 votes 
to 75; the treaty admitting Germany to N.A.T.O., 200 to 114; the 
Franco-German agreement on the Saar 217 to g2; the agreement 
providing for the extension of the Brussels Treaty (with its provisions 
for defence contributions) to include west Germany and Italy, 184 to 
110. This last agreement was approved after a number of amendments 
had been rejected. 

28 Mar.—Tax Reform. The Chamber began to debate the Govern- 
ment’s tax reform proposals. M. Poujade’s call for a nation-wide closing 
of shops was only partially observed in most towns, but in Bordeaux 
80 per cent of the shops were closed. 

30 Mar.—After M. Faure had submitted a compromise formula 
abolishing the criticized special law, the Assembly approved by 303 votes 
to 268 the Bill granting special powers to the Government for tax reform 
and certain other economic and financial matters. 


GENERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE. 22 Mar.— 
British White Paper on decisions of ninth session (see Great Britain). 


GERMANY. 17 Mar.—Berlin. A parcel exploded in the office of Herr 
Schwennicke, chairman of the west Berlin Free Democrats, injuring 
two persons. Herr Schwennicke said he believed it indicated an assass- 
ination attempt originating ‘from the east’. 

18 Mar.—West Germany. Paris Agreements. Final parliamentary 
ratification of the Paris agreements was completed with the approval by 
the Bundesrat of two of the four Bills incorporating the treaties. (‘he 
other two Bills did not require the approval of the Upper House.) ‘I'he 
Bill to restore sovereignty to Germany on the basis of the Bonn conven- 
tions was approved by 29 votes to g, and the Franco-German agree- 
ment on the Saar was tacitly approved after a proposal to remit it to the 
mediating committee of the two Houses had been defeated by 21 votes 
to 17. 

The Bundesrat also passed two declaratory resolutions similar to 
those passed by the Bundestag (see No. 5, p. 146). One of these looked 
forward to early four-Power negotiations on the reunification of 
Germany, and the other stated that the Saar agreements did not pre- 
judice the status of the Saar as part of Germany within the frontiers 
of 1937, and that freedom of expression and of political activity were 
to be established in the Saar after the referendum. 

Saar Agreement: Opposition Petition. The Social Democratic 
opposition sent a telegram to the Federal Constitutional Court asking 
for a ruling that the Saar agreement was incompatible with the basic 
law of the Federal Republic. 

French statement on the Saar agreement (see France). 

Professor Kleiber. It became known that Professor Kleiber, con- 
ductor at the reconstructed State Opera House in east Berlin, had fled to 
west Germany. He explained in a letter resigning his post that he could 
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not accept the encroachment of political considerations into the field of 
music. (He had left the State Opera House in 1934 for similar reasons.) 

Herr Schmidt-Wittmack. The west German Bundestag unani- 
mously agreed that Herr Schmidt-Wittmack, who as Christian Demo- 
cratic member of the House had defected to east Germany, would be 
liable to arrest if he returned to the Federal Republic. 

East Germany. Ministerial Change. The Prime Minister an- 
nounced that Herr Scholz, Minister for Agriculture and Forestry, had 
been relieved of his post at his own request but would remain one of the 
seven deputy Premiers, devoting more attention to activities within the 
inner Cabinet. Herr Reichelt had been appointed Minister of Agricul- 
ture in his place. 

19 Mar.—Pakistan-west German trade agreement (see Pakistan). 

21 Mar.—U.K. statement on east German forces (see Great Britain). 

22 Mar.—West Germany. Herr Schlitter. It was announced that 
Herr Schlitter, who had been recalled in January from his post as 
Counsellor at the west German diplomatic mission in London (see pp. 
15 and 181), had been placed in ‘temporary retirement’. 

23 Mar.—Ruhr Ballot. The result of a ballot among about 500,000 
Ruhr mineworkers showed that about go per cent had voted to author- 
ize their union to call a strike for wage increases averaging 12 per cent. 

Berlin. Soviet Protest. The Soviet Commandant in Berlin, General 
Dibrova, sent a strong protest to the American Commandant against 
the ‘unlawful detention’ of Valery Lysikov, a Russian boy aged seven- 
teen, the son of a Soviet officer, who had requested and been granted 
asylum in west Berlin by the United States authorities. On 22 March 
Lysikov had told a west Berlin press conference that he wished to 
‘breathe free air’. Disgust with Communism and Soviet slander of 
foreign countries had prompted him to escape to the west. The U.S. 
Commandant, in informing the Soviet authorities of Lysikov’s decision, 
had offered facilities for the boy to meet his parents or their nominee in 
the presence of U.S. officials. The offer was ignored in General Dibrova’s 
letter of protest. 

24 Mar.—Major-General Honnen, United States commandant in 
Berlin, in a reply to Major-General Dibrova’s protest, denied that 
Lysikov was being detained against his will. He said Lysikov had shown 
himself capable of making a mature decision and there would be no 
reconsideration of the decision to grant him political asylum. 

West Germany. Paris Agreements. President Heuss signed the 
Franco-German Saar agreement and the three Bills incorporating the 
Paris agreements. 

Soviet Release of Two Britons. Two British brothers, Bernard 
and John Maher, who had just been released by the Russians after six 
weeks in east Germany, told the press in Hanover of their experiences 
and disillusionment. Bernard Maher said he had been a member of the 
Communist Party for two and a half years. He and his brother had 
decided to investigate conditions in east Germany to find things out 
for themselves. But his six weeks’ visit had been spent in a basement 
cell, without food for several periods and under continual interrogation. 
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Germany (continued) 

He was persistently asked if he would undertake a mission for the 
Russians and told he would be released if he agreed. He refused and 
was finally released on 23 March. 

25 Mar.—East Germany. ‘The east German press office announced 
that in view of the new situation ‘measures have been instituted for the 
defence of the German Democratic Republic in accordance with the de- 
claration of the Moscow conference of 3 December 1954 and a resolution 
of Parliament of December 1954’. It put full responsibility on the west 
German Parliament. 

26 Mar.—Valery Lysikov had an interview at U.S. headquarters 
with his parents who were accompanied by Soviet officials. In spite of 
entreaties by his parents the boy refused to return home. 

West Germany. Free Democratic Party. At the party congress 
at Oldenburg, Dr Dehler was re-elected chairman, and the three vice- 
chairmen elected were Dr Middelhauve, Herr Nowak, and Herr 
Hausmann. The elections were a victory for the right wing of the party. 

Paris Agreements. The Social Democratic Party issued a statement 
saying that ratification of the Paris agreements would increase the 
danger of permanent partition of Germany, and it demanded big-Power 
talks on Germany before west German rearmament. 

Rearmament. Herr Schmid, deputy leader of the Social Democratic 
Party, announced that his party would co-operate in drawing up laws 
for the creation of a German army. The party’s purpose would be to see 
that the civil power remained paramount over the military. 

27 Mar.—East Germany. People’s Police. Neues Deutschland, the 
Socialist Unity party organ, said that the People’s Police Force would 
be reinforced and a two-year term of service introduced for volunteers 
who would be organized in armed combat groups. In addition, the 
military training of boys and girls would be intensified in the ‘Associa- 
tion for Sport’. The paper said that already thousands of young workers 
had volunteered to serve in the People’s Police. 

28 Mar.—Saar Agreement: Opposition Petition. The Social 
Democrats succeeded in collecting the required 163 signatures (one- 
third of the Bundestag membership) for their petition to the Constitu- 
tional Court (see 18 March), having obtained the support of two mem- 
bers of the Free Democratic Party and two members of the B.H.E. 
(Refugee) Party. 

East Germany. Herr Freund, head of the Office for Church Ques- 
tions, asked west Berlin officials for political asylum. 

29 Mar.—Danish Minority in Schleswig-Holstein. Following 
discussions between Mr Hansen, Danish Prime Minister, and President 
Heuss and Dr Adenauer, Federal Chancellor, it was announced that 
full agreement had been reached over the question of the Danish 
minority in Schleswig-Holstein. It was agreed that until the next Land 
election in 1958, the Danish minority would be permitted observers in 
the Land Parliament with power to make proposals but not to vote. At 
the election the minority would not, as previously, be required to poll 
over 5 per cent of the votes cast in order to be represented in Parlia- 
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ment. The Land Government had agreed also to restore budgetary 
allocations to Danish schools (which had been cut in 1954) to the 
previous figure of 80 per cent of those given to the German schools. 
Danish school examinations would be fully recognized and a system 
worked out for more positions in the secondary schools for the minority. 
30 Mar.—Soviet return of pictures to east Germany (see U.S.S.R.). 
East Germany. Levies on West German Vehicles. The east 
German Government announced an increase in the dues levied on 
west German vehicles using the roads of the Soviet zone by amounts 
varying between 100 and 1,000 per cent as from 1 April. Allied transport 
on the autobahn connecting Berlin with west Germany was not affected. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 17 Mar.—Nuclear Weapons. Lord Salisbury, 
Lord President of the Council, during a debate in the House of Lords on 
the hydrogen bomb, gave an assurance that bombs which were based on 
British shores, even if they were in the hands of American squadrons, 
would not be used without the full agreement of the British Govern- 
ment. 

Yalta Documents. Sir Winston Churchill, Prime Minister, replying 
to a question in the Commons concerning the publication of the docu- 
ments of the Yalta conference, said: ‘Her Majesty’s Government did 
not decline to agree to the publication which the United States Govern- 
ment wished to make. It is, of course, the American version, and in no 
sense an agreed official record of the Powers concerned. . . . I have not 
seen anything but the extracts which now appear in the press. Even 
these disclose some serious mistakes. On general grounds her Majesty’s 
Government informed the United States that in their view it was un- 
desirable that detailed records of important international discussions 
should be published so soon after the event. If this became the estab- 
lished practice it might hamper a free exchange of views at future con- 
ferences. In any case it would seem a good thing to consult together 
upon the text of any publication during the lifetime of the individuals 
concerned. When the United States Government asked if we would 
nevertheless agree to publication, her Majesty’s Government gave their 
consent. This does not, however, imply that we accept responsibility for 
the accuracy of the American version. When we receive the full text of 
the United States publication we will consider whether any corrections 
are necessary.’ 

Publication of Churchill-Molotov exchange of letters on high-level 
Anglo-Soviet talks (see U.S.S.R.). 

18 Mar.—British statement on Anglo-Soviet trade (see United 
Nations: Economic Commission for Europe). 

21 Mar.—Anglo-French Exchange. The Government published 
an exchange of letters between Sir Winston Churchill and M. Mendés- 
France, then French Prime Minister. In the first letter, dated 5 January 
1955, M. Mendes-France outlined two possible procedures for a pro- 
posal to the Soviet Union of a four-Power conference at an early date, 
possibly May, and suggested that the approach to the Soviet Govern- 
ment should be made as soon as possible. 
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Sir Winston Churchill, in his reply dated 12 January, reaffirmed his 
belief that a top-level meeting at the right time might be advantageous, 
but opposed any invitation to the Soviet Government to a four-Power 
conference until after ratification of the Paris agreements, and said the 
United States Government fully agreed with this view. Sir Winston 
Churchill concluded his letter by stating that he was strongly opposed to 
the withdrawal of British and American troops from the continent and 
to the strategic conception known as ‘peripheral’. On the other hand he 
would feel bound to support the policy known as the ‘empty chair’ as he 
felt that the United States, acting in association with Great Britain, the 
British Commonwealth, and the German Federal Republic, would be 
strong enough during the next few years to afford to the Benelux 
countries and other allies a definite and substantial security based on 
physical and moral deterrent power. But he would feel the utmost 
sorrow to see France isolated and losing her influence with the rest of the 
free world. 

East German Forces. Lord John Hope, Under-Secretary Foreign 
Office, said in answer to a Parliamentary question that the rearmament 
of eastern Germany had begun in October 1948. It was estimated that 
by July 1954, the military and para-military forces totalled about 
95,000 men. Information to date did not differ materially from that 
given in the White Paper (Cmd. 9213) of July 1954 except that naval 
forces were estimated to have increased by about 50 per cent. 

22 Mar.—G.A.T.T. The Government issued a White Paper (Cmd. 
9414, price 2s. 3d.) giving details of the changes agreed upon by the 
contracting parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
during their ninth session recently ended. Some of the changes required 
the unanimous approval of members, and others a majority of two- 
thirds. Among the more important changes proposed were: (1) the 
establishment of a permanent organization, to be known as the Organ- 
ization for Trade Co-operation, to administer the agreement; (2) the 
extension of G.A.T.T. tariff obligations for a further period of two and 
a half years ending on 31 December 1957 and thereafter automatically 
for further periods of three years each; (3) stricter rules for the enforce- 
ment of the ban on the use of quantitative restrictions; (4) the sanction 
of quantitative restrictions by underdeveloped countries in order to 
protect new or developing industries. 

The agreement permitted the United Kingdom to give special assis- 
tance to colonial territories depending largely on the United Kingdom 
market, and it granted the United States a waiver of obligations so that 
import restrictions might continue to be imposed under the U.S. 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. 

The establishment of the Organization of Trade Co-operation would 
require the signature of countries responsible for at least 85 per cent of 
the total trade between members of G.A.T.T. (thus making United 
States participation essential). The new rules on quantitative restrictions 
provided for an annual review of all such restrictions maintained by 
signatories. 
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Yalta Documents. In a further statement in reply to questions in 
Parliament about the publication of the Yalta documents in the United 
States, Sir Winston Churchill said that on 12 January the Foreign 
Secretary, with his complete agreement, had told Mr Dulles that while 
he did not suggest that publication should be abandoned he thought it 
‘most undesirable at present. On 11 March the United States Govern- 
ment informed us that they had decided not to publish. But on 15 March 
we were told that publication could not be resisted any longer. T'wenty- 
four hours later it occurred’. The Prime Minister added that he was 
having the British and American versions carefully examined to see 
whether a separate publication were necessary. ‘Personally,’ he said, ‘it 
seems to me that we come out of it very well—but that in no way 
removes our conviction that the publication was untimely.’ 

Hydrogen Bomb. A debate took place in the Commons on the 
genetic effects of the hydrogen bomb. 

23 Mar.—Mr Bevan. The National Executive of the Labour Party 
decided by 14 votes to 13 that ‘a special committee of the executive be 
appointed to interview Mr Bevan with a view to seeking assurances as to 
his future conduct as a member of the party’. The proposal was put for- 
ward by Mr Attlee, leader of the Labour Party, as an amendment to a 
motion proposing Mr Bevan’s expulsion from the party. 

24 Mar.—Australian Import Restrictions. Mr Thorneycroft, 
President of the Board of Trade, said in answer to a parliamentary 
question that the Australian Government’s import restrictions might 
have an effect on the United Kingdom of the order of £30 m. to £40 m. 
out of exports amounting in 1954 to £278 m. 

Soviet Disarmament Proposals. Mr Gromyko, chief Soviet delegate 
at the London conference of the United Nations disarmament sub- 
committee, gave an interview to Tass at which he said that statements 
by western statesmen attributing the difficulties in the sub-committee 
to the position adopted by the Soviet Union were attempts to ‘hood- 
wink’ international public opinion about the responsibility for the 
situation in London. 

He said that on 18 March the Soviet Government had put forward 
proposals for an international convention on the reduction of armaments 
and the prohibition of atomic and other mass destruction weapons. 
These included the reduction by States, within six months or one year, 
of armaments, armed forces, and defence budgets to one half of the 
agreed quotas, the reduction in armaments and armed forces to be on 
the basis of the level of 1 January 1955, and the reduction in budget 
allocations from the level for 1955. The proposals envisaged the con- 
vening during 1955 of a world conference to include nations within and 
outside the United Nations. 

Mr Gromyko said that in setting the quotas for reduction of arma- 
ments account must be taken of ‘simple agreed criteria’, including 
demographic, geographic, economic, and political factors. For the 
implementation of the measures he envisaged the establishment of a 
provisional international control commission of the U.N. Security 
Council, having the right to request from States the necessary informa- 
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Great Britain (continued) 

tion about the implementation of measures. After completion of these 
measures Russia proposed that, also within six months or a year 
States should reduce their armed strength by the remaining half of the 
agreed quotas, and that within this period there should be complete 
prohibition of mass destruction weapons, discontinuation of their manu- 
facture and their complete removal from national armaments, confining 
the use of atomic materials solely to peaceful purposes. At the same 
time a permanent international control agency would be established to 
begin its duties simultaneously with the institution of these measures. 
It would have its own staff of inspectors, selected on an international 
basis, in all countries, and would be given unhindered access at any 
time to the objects to be controlled. : 

26 Mar.—Disarmament Talks. Mr Nutting, Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, issued a statement in which he referred to Mr 
Gromyko’s press interview with Tass in London on 24 March. He said 
Mr Gromyko’s statements followed a number of similar statements in 
the Soviet press and on Moscow Radio in which the Soviet Govern- 
ment had sought to publicize their proposals and misrepresent the 
position of the western Powers. This had been done in spite of the 
General Assembly’s decision, at the instance of the Soviet and other 
representatives, that the meetings of the U.N. disarmament sub- 
committee should be held in private. By contrast, the British Govern- 
ment had kept silent, believing that, if agreement were to be reached, 
work in the initial stages must be done in private, free from the at- 
mosphere of publicity and propaganda. Since, however, the Soviet 
accredited delegate had given his version of the proceedings in the 
sub-committee, the British delegation had no option but to correct the 
untruths and distortions in Mr Gromyko’s account. 

Mr Nutting then disclosed that the British Government, in concert 
with other western delegations, had gone beyond the Anglo-French 
proposals put forward in June 1954, which were the basis of British 
policy, and had proposed that the forces of the United States, U.S.S.R., 
and China should be reduced to between 1 m. and 14 m. and those of 
Britain and France to 650,000 each. He said this would involve a re- 
duction for the United States of about 2 m. men, for France of about 
300,000, and for Britain of 250,000. Such reductions would establish 
a fair balance between the east and west and would break up the mass 
armies of the world. The Soviet Government, said Mr Nutting, had 
rejected the proposal and had instead merely revived their demand for 
a one-third cut all round. This had been resisted by all western Govern- 
ments since 1948 as unfair and intended to maintain the existing vast 
Communist preponderance of armed forces. The intention had become 
crystal clear in discussion, for when asked what the effect of the one- 
third cut would be upon the Soviet forces the Soviet delegate had 
refused to reply, saying that the information would be given only after 
the disarmament treaty had been signed. Mr Nutting contrasted this 
attitude with the Western Powers’ openness about the numbers of their 
forces and the effect the proposed cuts would have on them. He said 
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the British delegation had constructive ideas ready for the discussion of 
other elements of the Anglo-French plan, including the prohibition and 
abolition of atomic and nuclear weapons. It had indeed been ready for 
the committee to start with an examination of the whole problem of 
nuclear weapons, but the first three weeks had unfortunately been 
spent on discussion of a Soviet proposal which dealt with the abolition 
and destruction of stocks of nuclear weapons but made no provision 
for stopping their production. 

The western delegations were striving to narrow points of difference 
between the western and Soviet positions and to clarify obscurities in 
respect of such matters as international control. The Soviet delegation 
had so far refused to discuss control and had evaded questions designed 
to clarify obscurities in their position. The British delegation could only 
conclude from Mr Gromyko’s statement that the Soviet Government 
was more interested in propaganda than in disarmament. Nevertheless 
it would strive to work in good faith for an agreement. 

Newspaper Strike. A strike by maintenance engineers and elec- 
tricians caused a stoppage in the publication of London national 
newspapers. 

28 Mar.—Four-Power Talks. Sir Anthony Eden, Foreign Minister, 
said in reply to a question in Parliament, that the Government was 
consulting with its allies as to the methods by which four-Power talks 
might be held once the Paris agreements were ratified. The procedure 
the Government proposed to follow would include meetings ‘maybe in 
the first instance at the official level, and then at Foreign Ministers’ 
level, and then probably other levels also if all goes well’. 

29 Mar.—Sir Winston Churchill said, in answer to a parliamentary 
question, that he thought that a meeting of heads of Government, with 
a view to reaching agreements ‘in broad and simple terms’ which could 
then be studied and implemented on the official level, might be helpful. 
So far the heads of Government had not agreed to that method but in 
view of the recent statements of President Eisenhower, the French 
Prime Minister, and Marshal Bulganin, ‘we must not lose patience or 
courage’. It was the duty of H.M. Government to maintain the closest 
contact with her allies on those dominating questions. 

Economic Survey. The Government’s Economic Survey for 1955 
was published (Cmd. 9412, S.O., 1s. 6d.). It showed that the balance of 
payments for 1954 produced a surplus of £160 m., which included 
{£50 m. in defence aid, compared with a 1953 surplus of £217 m., which 
included {£102 m. in defence aid. The sterling area as a whole had a 
surplus of only £7 m., compared with £325 m. in 1953, and in the 
second half of 1954 there had been a big deficit with the rest of the 
world, mainly due to the increase in United Kingdom imports and the 
worsening of the terms of trade. The position of the rest of the sterling 
area had also been seriously affected by the autumn fall in wool prices. 
The survey showed that total output of goods and services rose by 4 per 
cent and industrial production by 6 per cent compared with 1952. In- 
vestment and exports as well as consumption were higher, fixed invest- 
ment increasing by 5 per cent. Wages and salaries and also gross trading 
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Great Britain (continued) 
profits of companies increased by 7} per cent. The report emphasized 
the need to increase export earnings to meet the higher import bill. 

30 Mar.—British Adherence to Iraqi-Turkish Pact. Sir Anthony 
Eden, Foreign Secretary, announced in the Commons that on 4 April 
Britain would sign a new agreement with Iraq to replace that of 1932, 
and on the following day she would adhere to the Iraqi-Turkish pact of 
24 February (see p. 158). He said the new treaty with Iraq, which was 
initialled on 29 March in Baghdad, was based on the concept of co- 
operation and would be similar to Britain’s pacts with N.A.T.O. 
countries. He hoped that the new agreements with Iraq and Turkey 
might serve as the basis of a general Middle East defence arrangement 
in which other countries might participate. 

Sir Anthony Eden explained that under the agreement the United 
Kingdom would be able to stock military stores and equipment in Iraq 
for use in war. The airfields occupied by the R.A.F. would pass under 
Iraqi control, and British squadrons would be progressively withdrawn, 
but it was agreed that R.A.F. squadrons should visit Iraq as part of a 
joint training process, and British service personnel would remain in 
Iraq to service British aircraft, to instal, operate, and maintain facilities, 
as well as to assist in the training of Iraqi forces. The personnel would 
be commanded by British officers acting in close liaison with the Iraqi 
officer in charge of each establishment, and would enjoy the appropriate 
immunities. The installations at the airfields required for British use 
would remain British property. 

In answer to a question regarding the position of Israel in relation to 
the pact, Sir Anthony Eden said that from the point of view of Israel 
it was ‘truly a desirable development because this is the first time an 
Arab State is looking in directions other than simply towards Israel’. 
The most important objective in the Middle East was to bring about 
some settlement between Israel and the Arab States. Until that were 
achieved, ‘although we now have a good northern tier defence arrange- 
ment, there will never be real substance of agreement between these 
countries to give it lasting solidity’. 

Anglo-Iraqi Agreement. A White Paper was issued giving the text 
of the agreement with Iraq. It provided for the maintenance and 
development of peace and friendship between the two countries, for 
co-operation for their security and defence in accordance with the 
Iraqi-Turkish pact, and for the termination of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty 
of 30 June 1930 on the entry into force of the agreement. 

The Iraqi Government undertook under the agreement no obliga- 
tions beyond the frontiers of Iraq. It assumed full responsibility for the 
defence of Iraq. Close co-operation between the two Governments 
would include the planning of combined training and the provision 
of such facilities as might be agreed upon for that purpose and for the 
maintenance of Iraq’s armed forces in a state of efficiency and readiness. 

The United Kingdom undertook, at the request of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment, to afford help to Iraq in creating and maintaining an effective 
Iraqi Air Force and in the efficient maintenance of airfields and in- 
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stallations; in establishing an efficient warning system against air attack, 
and in training and equipping Iraqi defence forces. The two Govern- 
ments agreed that service aircraft of the two countries should enjoy 
staging and over-flying facilities in each other’s territories. 

In the event of an armed attack against Iraq or threat of an armed 
attack which in the opinion of the two Governments endangered the 
security of Iraq, the United Kingdom Government undertook, at the 
request of the Iraqi Government, to make available assistance, including 
if necessary armed forces, to help in the defence of Iraq. 

The agreement would come into force on the date on which the United 
Kingdom became a party to the Iraqi-Turkish pact, and would remain 
in force so long as both Iraq and the United Kingdom were parties to 
the pact. 

Mr Bevan. The National Executive of the Labour Party, after 
hearing the report of their special committee which had interviewed 
Mr Bevan, decided not to expel him but to accept assurances which he 
had given concerning future conduct. A resolution, believed to have 
been passed by 16 votes to 7 with 2 or 3 abstentions, expressed satis- 
faction with the decision to withdraw the parliamentary whip and 
warned Mr Bevan that the Executive would take ‘drastic action against 
future violations of party discipline’. 

Soviet denial of secrecy agreement at disarmament conference (see 


U.S.S.R.). 


GREECE. 20 Mar.—Espionage. A Salonika court-martial sentenced to 
death two of five Communists arrested in northern Greece on 14 March. 
Both confessed in court that they had come from Bulgaria to reorganize 
an underground network. Two of the other accused received short 
terms of imprisonment for giving hospitality to spies. 

24 Mar.—Enosis. Demonstrators in favour of the union of Cyprus 
with Greece clashed with the police in Athens during Greek independ- 
ence celebrations. Some windows were broken and a British flag was 
pulled down at a private school. 


INDIA. 19 Mar.—Foreign Policy. Mr Nehru, Prime Minister, told a 
mass rally at Chandigarh that the dangers of war were increasing. In the 
event of war India would stay away from it. 

23 Mar.—Further U.S. loan of $45 m. (see United States). 


INDO-CHINA. 21 Mar.—South Vietnam. Leaders of the three south 
Vietnam sects delivered an ultimatum to the Prime Minister, Ngo 
Dinh Diem, to dismiss his Cabinet within five days and substitute a 
‘Government of national union’ approved by themselves. Otherwise 
they would appeal to the people to decide between them. 

The ultimatum was signed by the Caodaist ‘Pope’, Pham Cong Tac 
and two of his generals, by the Binh Xuyen ‘war lord’, Le Van Vien, 
and by the Hoa-Hao commander-in-chief, Tran Van Soai, and the 
rebel Hoa-Hao leader Ba Cut. (Tran Van Soai and one of the Caodaist 
generals, Trinh Minh, were members of Ngo Dinh Diem’s Government.) 
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A spokesman of the ‘united front’, in a statement to the press, 
accused Ngo Dinh Diem of: failing to produce a programme capable of 
countering Communism; totalitarianism and nepotism; favouritism in 
the treatment of refugees; suppression of press freedom; planning to 
summon a national Assembly which did not fulfil the ‘people’s aspira- 
tions’; refusing to integrate the sects’ armies in the national army: 
responsibility for the divisions in Vietnam; inefficiency in foreign policy: 
and failure to mobilize the ‘living forces of the country’ against Com- 
munism. 

Ngo Dinh Diem, in a broadcast, insisted on the necessity of estab- 
lishing a single command for all the country’s armed forces and an 
administration strong enough to stand up to private interests. 

22 Mar.—Elections. M. Ngo Dinh Diem signed a decree for elec- 
tions to be held on 15 May for the provisional National Assembly. ‘I'he 
elections were to be indirect, the voting to be for local and municipal 
councils whose members would elect delegates to the Assembly. 

24 Mar.—M. Ngo Dinh Diem, Prime Minister, in a broadcast from 
Saigon, invited the leaders of the three Vietnam sects to discuss with 
him their ultimatum. He said that he believed Army reorganization and 
the status of the forces of the sects was the key to the conflict. He was 
aware that the ‘politico-military groups’ had been in difficulties since 
the French High Command had cut off subsidies to their troops, and he 
offered to help them by including their troops in the plan for the pro- 
gressive reduction of the Vietnamese armed forces under the Geneva 
agreement, and by extending to the men thus disbanded the same re- 
settlement assistance granted to those demobilized from the national 
Army. He could not agree to the favoured treatment demanded by the 
sects by which their forces, while becoming part of the national Army 
and being paid by it, would retain their independent commands. 

Charges against the Viet Minh. The south Vietnam Government 
lodged with the international control commission two complaints 
against the Viet Minh. It claimed to have documentary proof that the 
Viet Minh had increased their army since the armistice by ten brigades 
(30,000 men), and said that reserves and regional auxiliaries had also 
been reinforced. It also charged the Viet Minh with ‘obstruction’ of 
the departure of refugees to the south. 

25 Mar.—South Vietnam. Both the Government and the sects’ 
private armies sent strong reinforcements into the Saigon area. 

The Prime Minister had a meeting with representatives of the sects. 

27 Mar.—M. Ngo Dinh Diem announced an offer to replace his 
personal friends in the Government by representatives of the private 
armies and other nationalist groups. 

General Ely, French Commissioner-General, returned to Saigon 
from France. He issued a statement expressing his ‘entire devotion to 
the Premier if he believes I can help him in his task’. 

North Vietnam. Ho Chi Minh, the Viet Minh leader, told the 
National Assembly of North Vietnam that his Government was resolved 
to achieve unity, independence, and democracy, and to aid the defence 
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of peace in Asia. After a speech by General Giap, who warned them 
of ‘the aggressive manoeuvres of United States imperialists’, the 
Assembly adopted a resolution calling for consolidation of national 
defence. 

28 Mar.—South Vietnam. The Prime Minister ordered one of his 
reserve battalions to seize the Saigon police prefecture building which 
was under the control of the Binh Xuyen sect. 

29 Mar.—Prisoners of War. The Indian president of the inter- 
national armistice control commission announced that there were no 
more prisoners of war on either side of the truce line dividing Vietnam. 

South Vietnam. Eight Ministers resigned from the Cabinet, and the 
leaders of the three sects’ private armies announced that they were 
ready to ‘accept the responsibility of setting up a new governmental 
structure’. In a cable to Emperor Bao Dai at his residence in France they 
asked him to intervene in favour of a new Government ‘on a democratic 
and healthy basis’. They accused the Prime Minister of autocratic rule. 

Hostilities. The troops of the three private armies began a blockade of 
Saigon and attacked the Prime Minister’s palace and the police head- 
quarters with mortars and machine guns. The attacks were repulsed 
by National Army forces. 

The Defence Minister, Ho Thong Minh, not a member of the 
sects, resigned because of a disagreement with the Prime Minister. 

30 Mar.—General Ely secured a truce between the Government 
troops and the forces of the three private armies. Casualties in the 
fighting were reported to be 26 killed and 112 wounded. 

M. Ngo Dinh Diem, in a broadcast, blamed the Binh Xuyen sect 
for the hostilities, while the chiefs of the three private armies, at a press 
conference, accused the Prime Minister of a planned attack against the 
Binh Xuyen. They said they would ‘oppose violence with non-violence’. 


IRAQ. 19 Mar.—Iraqi-Syrian Communiqué. A joint communiqué 
issued at the conclusion of the talks with Khaled al Azam, Syrian 
Foreign Minister, stated that both sides hoped for understanding and 
agreement among all Arab States, and that the Syrian delegatiou had 
received all the clarifications of the Iraqi view asked for and ‘undertook 
to submit it to the Syrian Government with a view to the adoption of 
measures to close the ranks and establish the desired understanding 
between the Arab states’. 

Mar.—Oil Agreement. A new oil agreement was signed in 
Baghdad by Dr al Pachachi, Economics Minister, and the representa- 
tive of the Iraq Petroleum Company and associated companies. The 
agreement amended Iraq border prices for Iraq oil and readjusted the 
discount allowed to Iraq Petroleum and its associated companies. The 
Iraq Government’s share of the profits was thereby raised by about 
seven shillings a ton though the principle of equal sharing of profit 
was not interfered with. The agreement was retroactive as from 
January 1954, and as a result of it Iraq’s income for 1954 was increased 
by £10°5 m. to a total of about {68-4 m. 

Dr Pachachi announced measures which he believed would increase 
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Iraq (continued) 


output to 45 m. tons in two to three years and eventually, perhaps, to 
50 m. tons. 

30 Mar.—New Anglo-Iraqi pact and British adherence to Iragi- 
Turkish pact (see Great Britain). 


ISRAEL. 17 Mar.—U.N. debate on Gaza incident (see United Nations. 
Security Council). 

18 Mar.—Egyptian statement re border incident (see Egypt). 

Egypt. Two Arabs were killed when an Israeli patrol fired on a band 
of Arabs from the Gaza area who had crossed into Israel and were 
reaping corn. It was stated that repeated warnings had been given. 

19 Mar.—Jordan. An Army spokesman announced that an Israeli 
guard had been killed and another seriously wounded by Jordanians 
who were said to have opened fire at Yizrael, a settlement in the Gilboa 
area. A protest was lodged with the mixed armistice commission. 

21 Mar.—The Negev. A Foreign Ministry statement described 
Major Salem’s proposal that the Negev should be detached from Israel] 
(see Egypt) as ‘another device of Egypt’s war propaganda against 
Israel’. It added that ‘no part of Israel’s territory is at the disposal of 
anyone to serve as a quid pro quo for a political or military arrangement 
of any kind, nor for any other purpose’. 

23 Mar.—Egypt. The mixed armistice commission censured Egypt 
for an incident on the night of 18-19 March when a group of men from 
Gaza crossed into Israel and laid a mine on a track, as a result of which 
an Israel Army command car was blown up and four soldiers in the car 
wounded. 

25 Mar.—Egypt. Border Incident. An Army statement said that 
on the night of 24 March armed Egyptians had thrown bombs during 
wedding festivities at Patish, a village in the Negev ten miles inside 
Israeli territory, killing a woman and wounding eighteen persons. An 
Egyptian infiltrator in the area was later shot by an Israeli patrol. 

Army H.Q. published a list of twenty-six hostile acts alleged to have 
been committed by Egyptians since 18 January. 

26 Mar.—Egyptian complaint of border attack (see Egypt). 

Mr Sharett, Prime Minister and Foreign Minister, summoned the 
British and United States Ambassadors and told them that the situation 
on the Gaza strip was ‘serious’. 

27 Mar.—Border Incident. The mixed armistice commission 
comdemned Egypt for the attack on a wedding party near the Gaza 
border on 24 March. 

An army spokesman accused Egypt of two more attacks on the Gaza 
strip border. 

30 Mar.—Border Clashes. An army spokesman reported exchanges 
of fire across both the Jordan and Egyptian border and said that Jordan 
and Egypt had started the firing. 

Another incident was reported later in which an Israeli patrol opened 
fire on two Egyptians in the Gaza strip who were attempting to mine a 
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ITALY. 18 Mar.—Yugoslav concern at reported arrests in Trieste (see 
Yugoslavia). 

21 Mar.—Foreign Policy. After a long consultation between 
Signor Scelba, Prime Minister, and representatives of the three coalition 
parties, a communiqué was issued reaffirming the three parties’ agree- 
ment on the necessity for a wide exchange of views on problems facing 
the Government and the coalition. 

22 Mar.—Local Elections. The Chamber approved by 298 votes 
to 232 (in a secret ballot) a Government proposal to postpone until 1956 
the provincial and municipal elections due to be held in 1955. 

23 Mar.—Confidence Vote. The Chamber rejected by 278 votes to 
211 a Nenni Socialist motion calling on Signor Scelba and Signor 
Martino, the Foreign Minister, not to enter into any undertakings while 
in America which might prejudice Italy’s full responsibility and auto- 
nomy in the exploitation of its petroleum resources. 

Signor Scelba said he could not accept the implication in the motion 
that the Government could not be trusted to safeguard Italian interests 
in conversations with foreign States, and he made the vote a question of 
confidence. Members of the M.S.I. and the P.N.M. (Covelli Monarch- 
ists) absented themselves, while the Communists and Nenni Socialists 
voted against the Government. 

25 Mar.—Visit of Prime Minister and Foreign Minister to Canada 
(see Canada). 

27 Mar. et seg.—Visit of Prime Minister and Foreign Minister to 
United States (see United States). 

30 Mar.—Fiat Works Committees. Communists polled 36-7 per 
cent (against 63 per cent in 1954) of the 55,000 votes in the election 
for works committees at the Fiat motor works. 

U.S. promise of technical atomic aid (see United States). 


JAPAN. 18 Mar.—As a result of a combined Liberal-Socialist vote, a 
Liberal was elected Speaker of the Diet and a Socialist vice-Speaker 
against the Government Democratic Party candidates. 

19 Mar.—New Government. Mr Hatoyama installed his new 
Cabinet in office. Mr Shigemitsu was retained as Foreign Minister, and 
Mr Sugihara was the Minister of Defence. 

24 Mar.—U.S. statement on death of Japanese bomb test victim (see 
United States). 


JORDAN. 19 Mar. et seg.—Border incidents (see Israel). 


KENYA. 18 Mar.—Surrenders. It was announced that 203 terrorists 
had surrendered in the two months since the new amnesty offer. 

A Mau Mau gang raided the house of Mr Eliud Mathu, a Kikuyu 
member of the Legislative Council, and after threatening to kill him 
made off with his revolver and ammunition, clothing, and £10. 

21 Mar.—The Government announced that a Mau Mau leader, 
‘General’ Saverio Ruri, had surrendered and had induced thirty-two of 
his gang of thirty-five to follow his example. 
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KOREA. 19 Mar.—South Korea. Pyun Yung-Tai, Foreign Ministe; 
stated that unless the Communist members of the neutral supervisory 
commission left Korea immediately the Government would ‘chase ther 
out’. He said this was a final warning. 

25 Mar.—Chinese announcement of further withdrawal of troops 
(see China). 


LEBANON. 17 Mar.—France. The Secretary-General of the Foreign 
Ministry condemned France for supplying Israel with war material and 
said that such action would mar France’s relations with Arab States. 
(Newspapers in Lebanon had reported a French agreement with Israe| 
to supply her with jet aircraft and tanks.) 

French statement (see France). 

21 Mar.—President Shamoun left on an official visit to Italy and 
Turkey. 

23 Mar.—Syrian-Turkish Dispute. The Government telegraphed 
to the Lebanese Ambassador in Ankara instructing him to make ettforts 
to minimize tension between Turkey and Syria. 


MALAYA. 20 Mar.—Terrorists killed three men of the security forces 
in an attack on their boat on the Sundei Perjai river in north-east 
Malaya. 

26 Mar.—The Chinese population of the village of Changkat was 
ordered to pull down their houses and leave the village by 6 April 
because they had been helping terrorists. Families were told they 
would each receive $100 (nearly £12) and land in another village. 

30 Mar.—Singapore. Most of the 10,000 Chinese high school 
students in Singapore went on strike for the day in protest against 
Government refusal to register the ‘Chinese Middle School Students’ 
Union’. Many attended an election rally of the People’s Action Party 
at which speakers promised to ‘fight the British until they give in or 
we aré in jail’. 

The Singapore Government issued a statement saying that it was not 
prepared to tolerate demonstrations by bodies of students, and the 
police had received instructions to take firm action to prevent them. 
Parents were ‘urged to take all measures to protect school pupils from 
exploitation by the subversive influences active in the Chinese middle 
schools’. 


MALTA. 21 Mar.—Mr Mintoff, Prime Minister, told the Assembly 
that, as a result of negotiations between the British and Maltese Govern- 
ments, an agreement had been reached by which the granting of certain 
privileges to N.A.T.O. employees would be settled in a satisfactory 
manner from the viewpoint of the people of Malta. 

24 Mar.—N.A.T.O. Personnel Privileges. Mr Mintoff, Prime 
Minister, announced in the Legislative Assembly that the ordinance 
enacted by the Governor on 2 March conferring privileges on N.A.T.O. 
personnel had been revoked. It had been agreed to differ pending all- 
party talks in London on whether the grant of privileges was a reserved 
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matter. The customs exemptions contemplated in the ordinance would 
be granted under an amendment to existing import and export duties 
ordinance and other appropriate laws. The British Government, 
subject to Parliament’s confirmation, would compensate Malta for the 
grant of privileges by refunding the amount of duties involved. 


NETHERLANDS. 30 Mar.—Paris Agreements. The Paris agree- 
ments were approved in the Lower House by 71 votes to 6 and then sent 
on to the Upper House. 


NEW ZEALAND. 24 Mar.—Defence Policy. Mr Holland, Prime 
Minister, announced during a foreign affairs debate in the House of 
Representatives that the Government had decided to raise an airborne 
commando for jungle warfare in Malaya and would also consider 
sending additional units to that area. He had also recommended to 
the Government that half a squadron of the R.N.Z.A.F. be transferred 
from Fiji to Malaya. (‘This was in addition to the transfer of one and 
a half squadrons already announced.) 

Mr Holland said that be believed New Zealand could carry out her 
obligations by the voluntary system, but he would not hesitate to 
recommend peacetime conscription if it were thought necessary. Be- 
cause of the changed strategy, existing Army commitments in the 
Middle East would be cancelled and a switch made to the Pacific. He 
recommended that New Zealand should accept global war responsi- 
bility for one infantry division with armour, artillery, and ancillaries. 


PAKISTAN. 18 Mar.—Resignation. Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Talpur, 
Minister of Education, resigned. 

19 Mar.—Germany. A Pakistan-west German trade agreement was 
signed for the period ending in June 1956. The Ministry of Commerce 
announced that the two delegations examined the possibilities of 
increasing German purchases of cotton and jute and Pakistan imports of 
German goods. 

Sind Conspiracy. The Sind Minister of Information announced the 
discovery of a criminal conspiracy which aimed at ‘the assassination of 
Sind Ministers and the creation of widespread disturbances between 
Sindhis and Punjabis’. He said the motive was to thwart the recently 
introduced land reforms. 

20 Mar.—Ghulam Ali Talpur, speaker of the Sind Provincial 
Assembly, and five other members of the Assembly were arrested in 
connection with the reported plot. Warrants were issued for the arrest of 
eight other members. 

21 Mar.—Eight members walked out of the Sind Provincial Assembly 
in protest against the arrest of the Speaker, Mir Ghulam Ali Talpur. 
Later, the remaining eighty-nine members voted unanimously for his 
removal from office. 

Dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. The Federai Court 
allowed the appeal of the Government against the decision of the Sind 
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Pakistan (continued) 

Provincial Chief Court on 9 February that the dissolution of the Cop. 
stituent Assembly had been illegal. The Court ruled by four to one that 
the action of the Governor-General had been legal, and it set aside the 
two writs issued by the Sind Court dismissing five Ministers and restor- 
ing Maulvi Tamizuddin Khan to his office of President of the Asse smbly, 
The Federal Court based its decision on a ruling that a provincial court 
did not have certain powers because the Constituent Assembly Act 
giving it these powers did not have the Governor-General’s signature. 
This ruling also invalidated forty-six other laws passed by the Assembly 
without the Governor-General’s signature. 

25 Mar.—U.S. Aid. Pakistan and the United States signed ay 
agreement providing for $2,509,600 more U.S. aid towards construction 
of the Taunsa Dam irrigation project in west Pakistan. (The United 
States had already contributed $3-5 m. to the $30 m. project.) 

27 Mar.—State of Emergency. Mr Ghulam Mohammed, Governor. 
General, proclaimed a new state of emergency and assumed supreme 
powers. Earlier he had signed thirty-five of the forty-six invalidated 
laws, but he did not return to the courts the power to issue prerogative 
writs. (It was by issuing such a writ that the Sind Court had invalidated 
his dissolution of the Assembly.) 

The Government took emergency measures to return to prison 
several prisoners, including senior military officers convicted in 1953 of 
plotting to overthrow the Government, who had been released by the 
lower courts following the Federal Court’s decision of 21 March that 
they did not have certain powers they had been acting upon. 

The Government announced that the four provinces and ten princely 
States of West Pakistan would be merged into a single administrative 
unit before the end of May. 

30 Mar.—Anti-Pakistan demonstrations in Kabul (see Afghanistan), 


PANAMA. 29 Mar.—Ex-President Guizado.The National Assembly 
decided by 45 votes to 8 to sentence ex-President Guizado to ten years, 
imprisonment for being an accessory to the murder of President 
Remon (see pp. 28, 59). (The sentence was later reduced to six years 
eight months.) 


PERSIA. 22 Mar.—The Shah, in an address to a large gathering of 
notables on the Persian New Year’s Day, said: ‘Graft and corruption 
must be uprooted before reforms can be undertaken. Henceforth I shall 
want to see only honest and competent men in key positions, and shall 
be ruthlessly intolerant of demagogues, dishonest people, and egoists. 
Positive work for the welfare of the masses, combined with a merciless 
fight against corruption, shall mark the coming year.’ 


POLAND. 19 Mar.—Espionage. A Warsaw military tribunal sen- 
tenced two men to death and a woman and three other men to terms of 
imprisonment of from five to fifteen years, on charges of espionage for 
the United States. 
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RUMANIA. 21 Mar.—Ministerial Change. It was announced that 
Mr Eugen Matyas had been relieved of the post of Minister of the 
Coal Industry and would be given other duties; Mr Ioan Mineu would 
succeed him. 


SAAR FREE TERRITORY. 21 Mar.—Franco-Saar protocol (see 
France). 


SIAM. 18 Mar.—Espionage. The police announced that with the 
arrest of thirty-two Viet Minh agents who had infiltrated into north-east 
Siam since the beginning of the year they had uncovered a Communist 
plan to use the 50,000 Viet Minh refugees in Siam against the Siamese 
Government. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 23 Mar.—Control of Exit. Dr Dénges, Minister 
of the Interior, moved the second reading of a Bill making it an offence 
to leave the country without a passport or permit. He said the Bill was 
necessary to prevent Communists or fellow travellers from visiting 
Iron Curtain countries and spreading Communist propaganda on their 
return. An Opposition speaker opposed the Bill on the ground that it 
was too wide. 

24 Mar.—Budget. Mr Louw, Finance Minister, introduced his bud- 
get for 1955-6 in the House of Assembly. It estimated rev enue, after 
tax concessions amounting to £700,000, at {259,100,000 and expendi- 
ture at {£259 m. He announced that the past year had yielded a surplus 
of {10 m., which he was paying into the loan account. Net national 
income in the year ending 30 June 1954 had increased to £1,375 m., 
which was 7 per cent above the estimates. Foreign exchange gained 
from gold and uranium exports represented over 37 per cent of total 
exports. 

25 Mar.—Appeal Court. The Minister of Justice announced the 
Government’s decision to raise the number of Appeal Court judges from 
six to eleven. The new judges would assume their duties on 1 October. 
(The Separate Representation of Voters Bill had hitherto been blocked 
by the Appeals Court which had ruled it a violation of entrenched rights 
in the Constitution requiring therefore a two-thirds majority in 
Parliament.) 


SUDAN. 24 Mar.—The Opposition withdrew from Parliament in 
protest against a refusal by the Speaker to allow a debate on the im- 
mediate evacuation of British and Egyptian troops from the Sudan to 
enable inhabitants to exercise self-determination. The Speaker had 
tuled that the motion was unconstitutional as Sudanization had not 
been completed. Later a meeting of Government supporters decided 
that a request to the condominium Powers to leave the Sudan should 
be passed by Parliament in July. 


SWEDEN. 25 Mar.—Czechoslovakia. The Government announced 
its decision to withhold permission for any Czech military attaché to 
come to Sweden until further notice. 
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SYRIA. 17 Mar.—France. An official of the Foreign Ministry said tha; 
the Government intended to protest to the French Government aboy; 
French shipments of aircraft and tanks to Israel. 

(Newspapers in Syria had reported a French-Israeli agreemen 
providing for the supply of French aircraft and tanks to Israel.) 

French statement (see France). 

19 Mar.—lIraqi-Syrian communiqué (see [raq). 

20 Mar.—Turkish-Syrian dispute (see Turkey). 

23 Mar.—Syrian-Turkish Dispute. The Foreign Minister, Khaled 
al Azam, received the diplomatic representatives of Britain, France, the 
United States, Russia, India, Pakistan, and Belgium. He said later tha 
he had informed them of the sudden deterioration in Syrian—T'urkish 
relations following the exchange of Notes on the Iraqi-Turkish pact, 

Lebanese move to minimize tension (see Lebanon.) 

24 Mar.—Government sources said that Turkish troops were con- 
centrating on the Syrian frontier. 

27 Mar.—The Foreign Minister denied a Turkish charge that Syrian 
planes had violated Turkish territory on 26 March. 


TANGANYIKA. 17 Mar.—Mau Mau. It was announced that a well- 
armed Mau Mau gang had been seen in an area north of Loliondo near 
the Kenya border. Security measures along the border had been 
tightened and the area declared a special area. 

21 Mar.—U.N. report and debate (see U.N. Trusteeship Council). 

24 Mar.—New Constitution. The new Constitution came into 
effect. It provided for a new Legislative Council of sixty-one members, 
thirty-one on the Government side and thirty on the unofficial side. 
The Government side would include twelve non-officials—four Euro- 
peans, four Africans, and four Asians—and the unofficial would have 
parity representation for the three main communities. 


TUNISIA. 24 Mar.—Request for release of Mr Habib Bourguiba, the 
Neo-Destour leader (see France). 


TURKEY. 20 Mar.—Syria. The Government refused to accept a 
Syrian memorandum on the relations of Arab countries following the 
signing of the Iraqi-Turkish pact. Mr Menderes, Prime Minisier, in 
handing it back to the Syrian Ambassador, said that Syrian-Turkish 
relations had entered a serious phase. The information in the memoran- 
dum about Turkish-Syrian relations and the aim of the alternative 
defence pact proposed by Syria and Egypt could not be accepted as the 
truth. (The Syrian memorandum was a reply to a Turkish protest 
against ‘aggressive declarations’ by Syrian statesmen.) 

23 Mar.—Lebanese move to lessen Syrian-Turkish tension (se 
Lebanon. See also Syria). 

24 Mar.—Syrian report of Turkish troop concentrations (see Syria). 

27 Mar.—Turkish charge of violation by Syrian aircraft and Syrian 
denial (see Syria). 

30 Mar.—British adherence to Iraqi-Turkish pact (see Great Britain). 
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UNITED NATIONS 
Disarmament Commission 
24 Mar.—Disclosure of Soviet proposals (see Great Britain). 
26 Mar.—British statement on U.N. disarmament talks (see Great 


Britain). 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 

27 Mar.—The Commission issued its annual report which said that 
‘substantial’ progress had been made in non-Commuunist countries 
from Japan through south-east Asia to Pakistan. In most of the area 
agricultural and industrial output increased and the food situation im- 
proved although living standards were still low. Inflation was brought 
under control, notably in Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam after the Indo- 
China cease-fire. The report noted a trend in non-Communist Asia 
away from purely governmental programmes of development towards a 
system of mixed economy with the State and private enterprise playing 
parallel parts. Low per capita income and the consequent lack of local 
capital represented an outstanding problem. Despite financial diffi- 
culties, however, almost all countries of the region maintained or 
increased development expenditures. 
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Economic Commission for Europe 

17 Mar.—Oil. The secretariat of E.C.E. published a report on the 
price of oil in western Europe. The general conclusion of the report was 
that if the link between the prices and production costs in the Middle 
East could be severed from those of the United States, the price 
charged on sales to European countries by the Middle East could be 
‘significantly lowered’. 

Mr Maudling, British Economic Secretary to the Treasury, said the 
report did not offer a basis for the study of oil as it affected the European 
market because it covered only part of the subject and did not deal with 
all oil sources on which western Europe had to rely. He said the whole 
subject was complex and deserved objective study without bias. 

18 Mar.—East-West Trade. Mr Christofas (U.K.) replied to 
charges by the Soviet representative that Britain had wished to liberalize 
her trade with the east but had been overruled by the United States. He 
said that under the decision of October 1954 the British and other 
Governments had reduced the list of goods not embargoed from 250 to 
170 items (33 per cent) and that of goods quantitatively restricted from 
go items to 20 (80 per cent). He pointed out that only one quarter of the 
offers of business made to British business men by the Soviet Union 
were subject to strategic control and said that Britain would continue to 
be willing to expand mutually beneficial trade. In 1954 she had exported 
to the Soviet Union goods worth about {9,500,000 and had imported 
more than {41,500,000 worth. Was it not, he asked, for ‘our eastern 
partners’ to make the next move? 

19 Mar.—An attempt by the Communist bloc to reopen the question 
of the western Power’s embargo on the export of strategic goods was 
defeated by thirteen votes to five. 
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United Nations (continue 

22 Mar.—Lord Reading, British Minister of State, said that all were 
agreed that the level of trade between east and west Europe was too 
low, and he was therefore concerned to see from the E.C.E. Survey fo; 
1954 that structural changes of production, as well as differences jn 
trading methods and attitudes, tended to steer the future expansi: n of 
the trade of the eastern bloc chiefly in other directions. He hoped this 
would not become a permanent feature but that trading would expand to 
the mutual advantage of both east and west. 

23 Mar.—Soviet Exports. Mr Kumykin, Soviet deputy Minister for 
Foreign Trade, said that Soviet exports of machinery and equipment to 
eastern bloc countries in 1953 totalled $600 m. and not $200 m. which 
was the figure given in the E.C.E. survey for 1954. 

25 Mar.—The E.C.E. passed unanimously (1) a British-Soviet 
draft recommending the organization by mutual agreement of visits 
by specialists between the various countries; and (2) a draft recom. 
mending ‘appropriate action’, following the decision which might be 
reached by the Economic and Social Council on inter-regional trade 
co-operation. 

E.C.E. Survey. The Polish delegate severely criticized the E.C.E. 
Survey and expressed the view that only Government information 
should be relied on. 


Security Council 

17 Mar.—Israeli-Egyptian Clash at Gaza. General Burns, Chief 
of Staff of the Palestine truce supervisory organization, submitted a 
report on the Gaza raid by Israeli armed forces on 28 February. While 
refraining from attributing blame for the tense border situation, it 
held that the attack was a violation of the general armistice agreement. 
The report suggested certain practical measures to strengthen the 
security of the Israeli-Egyptian border and recounted the attitude of the 
Israeli and Egyptian authorities to the proposals. 

The Egyptian delegate called on the council to apply sanctions against 
Israel and urged countries helping Israel to consider suspending their 
aid. Mr Eban (Israel) asked for time to study General Burns’s report. 

23 Mar.—On the resumption of the debate, Mr Eban (Israel) in a 
long statement claimed that the Gaza clash was the result, and not a 
primary cause, of tension, and he raised the whole issue of whether 
Egypt was willing to change from a state of armistice to one of peace. 

Mr Loutfi (Egypt) criticized General Burns’s report and again called 
for sanctions against Israel. 

30 Mar.—The Council unanimously censured Israel for the attack 
at Gaza on 28 February. The Soviet representative, in supporting the 
resolution, criticized Turkey’s defence treaties with Iraq and Pakistan, 
saying they were typical western manoeuvres to increase tension in the 
Middle East. 


Trusteeship Council 
21 Mar.—Tanganyika. The drafting committee of the Council 


cil 
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(consisting of representatives of Australia, Belgium, China, and Haiti) 

ublished a report on Tanganyika for submission to the Council. 
Unlike the U.N. visiting mission’s report, it made no direct criticism of 
the British administration’s political and social policies, and made no 
recommendation of a time-table for the achievement of self-government 
within twenty-five years. It noted that it was intended to establish the 
enlarged and reorganized Legislative Council in April 1955, well 
within the five-year period envisaged; and that the principle of parity 
for the African, Asian, and European groups—with separate representa- 
tion for each—while designed to function for some time, was basically 
transitional. It expressed the hope that when the Legislative Council 
was established elections would be introduced on a common roll, with 
appropriate voting qualifications, in specified areas of the territory 
where there might be a substantial demand for elections. The adminis- 
tration’s economic and educational policies were approved, and almost 
the only point of criticism related to the Meru land question. 

23 Mar.—The Council approved nineteen of the twenty-four draft 
conclusions and recommendations in the drafting committee’s report. 

Trust Territories. The Council adopted by 7 votes to none, 
with 5 abstentions, an Indian proposal that at its next session in June 
the Council should take up the question of attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence by trust territories, in the light of resolutions 
passed by the General Assembly in 1954. 


UNITED STATES. 17 Mar.—Mr Dulles’s visit to Canada (see Canada). 

Aid to Asia. Mr Stassen, Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration, said that the Government was about to recommend to 
Congress a big aid programme designed to raise the productive wealth of 
non-Communist Asia by one-third during the next eight years. He said 
the programme would help the industrialization of Asian countries at 
least as quickly as China could be expected to advance in that time, and 
it would be accomplished without the price of lowered standards of 
living and human suffering exacted by the Communist method. 
Congress would be asked to appropriate a sum of $2,104°5 m. (about 
£755 m.) for countries stretching from Afghanistan to South Korea. 
This was more than 60 per cent of the total proposed appropriation for 
foreign aid and an advance of 70 per cent on the current year’s figure for 
aid to that part of Asia. 

19 Mar.—Minister for Disarmament. President Eisenhower 
announced in a White House statement that he had appointed Mr 
Harold Stassen (director of the Foreign Operations Administration) as 
his special assistant in charge of disarmament proposals, with Cabinet 
rank. 

The President said that the burden of armaments had been of deep 
concern to him for many years. Equally apparent to him had been ‘the 
tragic consequences of unilateral disarmament’ as seen in the reckless 
moves of Hitler when the United States was weak, the Korean aggression 
when our armed strength had been rapidly diminished, and the vast 
extent of the armament now centred around the opposing ideology of 
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United States (continued) 
Communism. The disarmament talks in London had again resulted jn 
‘no progress and no clear crystallization of thinking on this subject’, 

Mr Stassen would have responsibility for developing the broad studies 
investigations, and conclusions which, when approved by the National 
Security Council and the President, would become ‘basic policy toward 
the question of disarmament’. His duties would be to ‘take into account 
the full implications of new weapons now in the possession of other 
nations as well as the United States; to consider future probabilities of 
armaments; and to weigh the views of the military, the civilians, and 
officials of our Government and of other Governments’. 

21 Mar.—East-West Talks. Senator George, chairman of the Senate 
foreign relations committee, urged President Eisenhower to take the 
initiative in seeking a meeting of the heads of Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, France, and Russia to avert a 
third world war. 

s.s. Nautilus. Members of the congressional atomic energy com- 
mittee, who had cruised in the atomic submarine Nautilus, reported that 
she was ‘the only submarine in the world that can completely circle the 
globe at full speed submerged’. They predicted a radical change in naval 
strategy and tactics. 

Western Defence. General Gruenther, Supreme Commander in 
Europe, who was in Washington for consultations, declared in a speech 
that it would take three to four years after final ratification of the Paris 
treaties before Germany’s contribution to the defence of western 
Europe could become effective. He said that an all-out Soviet attack 
before Germany was re-armed might well overrun Europe, though the 
overwhelming retaliatory power of the American air force would assure 
the ultimate defeat of Russia. 

23 Mar —India. The Foreign Operations Administration announced 
a loan of $45 m. to India under the Mutual Security Act. (Since 1952 
India had borrowed in all $260 m. from the United States to help 
finance its five-year development programme.) 

Talks with Russia. President Eisenhower told the press that he was 
willing to ‘make a lot of concessions’ to get east-west exploratory talks 
started, at a level below the summit, once the Paris agreements were 
ratified. If anything of significance emerged from such talks which 
indicated a promise of success not otherwise obtainable, then he would 
‘go anywhere’ for a high-level meeting to promote peace. 

24 Mar.—Atomic Tests. Dr J. C. Bugher, of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, said that the Japanese fisherman who died after the 
hydrogen bomb tests in 1954 (see Vol. 10, p. 631) had not died of 
radiation but of hepatitis which was not the result of radiation. 

25 Mar.—Wages. The Senate approved by 72 votes to 21 a Io per 
cent pay rise for 2 m. Government employees despite a strong threat 
of a presidential veto. An administration proposal that postal pay rises 
be limited to 74 per cent was defeated by 52 votes to 41. 

Atomic Tests. It was announced that the Supreme Commander, 
Europe, and the Supreme Commander for the Atlantic had each been 
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asked to designate fifteen military observers from their commands to 
witness atomic tests in Nevada. In addition Great Britain and Canada 
had each been invited to send ‘a small group of observers’. 

U.S.-Pakistan aid agreement (see Pakistan). 

27 Mar.—Atomic Weapons. The Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Defence Department announced jointly that an atomic air defence 
weapon would shortly be tested at Nevada which would be capable of 
use by interceptor aeroplanes or by ground-based air defence units. 

Italy. Signor Scelba and Signor Martino, the Italian Prime Minister 
and Foreign Minister, arrived in Washington on a twelve-day visit to 
the United States. 

28 Mar.—President Eisenhower and Mr Dulles had talks at the 
White House with Signor Scelba and Signor Martino after which a 
communiqué was issued which said that they had reviewed ‘general 
problems of east-west relations’ and had also discussed western defence 
and the creation of Western European Union. The President had ex- 
pressed the gratification of the American people at the important role 
Italy had been playing in the furthering of west European integration 
and North Atlantic solidarity. 

29 Mar.—Czechoslovakia. The Government filed with the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague a claim against the Czechoslovakian 
Government for damages for the shooting down of an American military 
aircraft over Germany in March 1953. 

30 Mar.—Italy. The State Department announced that the United 
States would negotiate an atomic energy agreement with Italy to pro- 
vide technical assistance and uranium for the first Italian reactor. 


U.S.S.R. 17 Mar.—Great Britain. The Foreign Ministry published the 
full text of the exchange of letters between Sir Winston Churchill and 
Mr Molotov in 1954 about the British Prime Minister’s proposal for a 
high-level meeting. The texts bore out the statement made on the sub- 
ject by Sir Winston Churchill in his speech in the British Parliament on 
14 March (see pp. 184-5). 

Criticism of Ministries. Pravda in a leading article denounced the 
Ministries of Machine Tools, Motor Industry, and Coal Industry for 
‘harmful complacency, conceit, and arrogance’. 

18 Mar.—France. The Government, in a further Note to France, 
confirmed the Soviet position outlined in its Note of 16 December 1954 
and again stated that ratification of the Paris agreements would lead to 
the annulment of the Franco-Soviet treaty and that the entire re- 
sponsibility would rest with the French Government. 

20 Mar.—Pravda complained that the Parliaments of Britain, France, 
western Germany, and Italy had so far not found time to debate the 
Soviet resolution of g February suggesting an exchange of parliamen- 
tary delegations. 

21 Mar.—East European Agreement. Moscow Radio broadcast 
a statement by the Foreign Ministry saying that in recent consultations 
between the Governments of the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, east Germany, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Albania full 
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U.S.S.R. (continued) 

identity of views had been expressed on the principles of a treaty of 
friendship and aid and on the organization of a unified command to be 
set up if the Paris agreements were ratified. 

The Chinese Government had taken part in the consultations and 
had expressed full agreement with the proposed measures. 

Ministerial Change. Moscow Radio announced that Professor 
G. F. Alexandrov had been relieved of his post as Minister of Culture 
‘on the recommendation of Prime Minister Bulganin . . . for having 
failed to manage the business of his Ministry’. Mr Nikolai A. Mikhailoy, 
Ambassador to Poland, had been appointed in his place. 

22 Mar.—Foreign Ministry Appointments. Moscow Radio 
announced that Mr Kuznetsov had been appointed a first deputy 
Foreign Minister and Mr V. Semeonov and Mr M. K. Fedorenko 
second deputy Foreign Ministers. 

24 Mar.—Austria. Mr Molotov, Foreign Minister, in an interview 
with the Austrian Ambassador, invited Herr Raab, the Austrian 
Federal Chancellor, to visit Moscow ‘in the nearest future’ to discuss 
an Austrian treaty. 

A Soviet statement said that Russia was prepared to discuss the 
form of a statement in which Austria could give guarantees that she 
would refrain from participating in military alliances and from per- 
mitting the establishment of military bases on her territory. She con- 
sidered it necessary that the Governments of the United States, 
Britain, France, and the: Soviet Union should take corresponding 
obligations on themselves. 

Mr Gromyko on Soviet disarmament proposals (see U.S.S.R.). 

26 Mar.—Big Power Conference. Marshal Bulganin, Prime 
Minister, said that he took a ‘positive view’ of President Eisenhower's 
statement of 23 March on a conference of the big Powers. He pointed 
out that Russia had already proposed such a conference to settle the 
Austrian question. 

British statement on London disarmament conference (see Great 
Britain). 

29 Mar.—Austrian Chancellor’s acceptance of invitation to talks in 
Moscow (see Austria). 

30 Mar.—Disarmament Talks. The head of the press depart- 
ment told correspondents that no agreement existed on secrecy at the 
disarmament sub-committee’s meetings in London. Mr Gromyko had 
said at the first session on 25 March that the Soviet side reserved the 
right to make clarifications for the press if necessary because in the 
past the western press ‘has more than once distorted the Soviet position’ 
during negotiations. 

Germany. The Government announced that they were returning 
750 paintings which had been saved from the Dresden Gallery and 
brought to the Soviet Union. They were being returned with the aim 
of strengthening and developing friendly relations between the Soviet 
Union and Germany and in consideration of the German Democratic 
Republic’s consistent policy of peace and friendship among peoples. 
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YUGOSLAVIA. 18 Mar.—Italy: Trieste. A spokesman of the Foreign 
Ministry described the reported arrest by the Italian police of some 
Slovenes in Trieste as a violation of the statute on minority rights 
incorporated in the Trieste agreement. 

(According to information from Trieste nine Slovenes from the 
district of Skedanj in the former Zone A had been arrested during the 
night of 14-15 March. It was understood that they were suspected of 
complicity in the killing of a well-known local Fascist official in 1945.) 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Cambodian Elections. 
25 S.E.A.T.O. Conference of military experts, Baguio City. mie 
May 1.C.F.T.U., 4th World Congress, Vienna. 

10 World Health Organization Assembly, Mexico. 
, 15 South Vietnam Elections. 


Aug. 8 (probably) Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Geneva. 
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